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POST MERIDIANUM. 


LIFE’s path now leads us to serener heights, 
And nobler summits beckon us to rise 
As youth’s fair vale recedes; a fresh surprise 
Is given at every upward step; new sights 
New courage bring ; and, like adventurous knights, 
Who bravely follow some laborious quest, 
Obedient only to their Master’s high behest, 
We mount, attracted by celestial lights 
And hues that gather round the setting sun. 
Life’s best is yet to win; diviner air 
They breathe who pause not till the climbing’s 
dorie ; 
An ampler ether bathes their spirits, where, 
As shadows lengthen and the night draws near, 
Heaven’s stars, unseen by day, will soon shine 
clear. 
—H. G. Spaulding, in Christian Register. 


From the Andover Review, Seventh Month. 
THE NATURAL GROUNDS OF BELIEF IN 
A PERSONAL IMMORTALITY: 


In this statement of my subject I would emphasize 
two words: First, Natural. There may be other 
grounds of belief in immortality. I am here con- 
cerned only with those derived from the study of 
nature external and internal. Again, Personal. By 
personality I of course mean not bodily but spiritual 
personality,—that is, self-consciousness, free will, and 
rational thought. So much was necessary lest you 
carry in your mind a false impression of my real sub- 
ject. My mode of treating it, I fear, may seem to you 
a little abstruse. But what couldI do? The serious- 
ness of the subject is so extreme that it will not sub- 
mit itself to the mere forms of rhetoric. It would 
seem almost an impertinence to attempt to popularize 
in the ordinary sense of that word. Nevertheless, I 
believe that with your earnest attention I can make 
it perfectly intelligible. 

Contrary to my frequent practice I have written 
out what I shall say. I have done so because I dared 
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not trust myself to extemporaneous delivery in a sub- 
ject on which every word ought to be weighed. 

Many of the thoughts here embodied may be 
found scattered about in my published writings, but 
in other connections, and expressed in different 
words, I have gathered them here in condensed 
form, in order to bring them to bear on this one sub- 
ject. I have, however, added several other points 
which will not be found elsewhere. 

With this explanation I now proceed with the 
subject. 

Few persons, I think, realize how much our be- 
liefs are affected by our mental environment, that is, 
by the spirit of the age in which we live. Doubt, and 
even utter disbelief in immortality, has never been so 
widespread as now. Modern science, and especially 
biology, seems to many superficial thinkers to be 
nothing less than a demonstration of a universal ma- 
terialism. It is necessary, therefore, first of all to re- 
move, if possible, these modern difficulties out of the 
way, and thus to clear the ground for real evidence. 

The biological objection has two branches, namely, 
the physiological branch and the evolution branch. I 
take up these successively. 

The physiological branch is drawn from the inva- 
riable association of mental phenomena with brain- 
changes; the mental phenomena moreover varying 
both in degree and kind with the brain changes in 
such wise as apparently to show a necessary relation 
of cause and effect. “Thus,” says the materialist, “ we 
identify mind with matter and mental forces with 
material forces. Thought, emotion, and will become 
products of the brain in the same sense as bile is a 
product of the liver or gastric juice of the peptic 
glands.” 

The evolution branch of the objection is derived 
from the undoubted fact of the existence in animals, 
especially in the higher animals, of psychical phe- 
nomena similar to those found in man. Conscious- 
ness, intelligence, will, love, hate, fear, desire are 
plainly exhibited in animals as well asin man. The 
difference is apparently one of degree only and not of 
kind. If, therefore, we accord immortality to the 
psychic nature of man, how can we consistently with- 
hold it from the higher animals. But if we extend it 
to these, then must we extend it also to the lowest 
animals: for the gradation among animals is com- 
plete and without break. And if to these, then also 
to the vital principle of plants; for the lowest ani- 
mals and plants merge into one another in such wise 
that it is impossible to separate them sharply. Thus 
immortality, if there be any, becomes coextensive with 
life. But we cannot stop even here, for vital force is 
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correlated with, transmutable into, and derivable 
from, physical and chemical forces. Thus our boasted 
immortality, by continued extension, becomes thin- 
ner and thinner until it finally evaporates into thin 
air. It becomes naught else than “ conservation of en- 
ergy,” and not, as we hoped, conservation of self-con- 
scious personality. Such an immortality will hardly 
satisfy the longings of the human heart. Of what 
value to us is a continued existence in the form of 
heat, electricity, or some other physical force? 

I shall now take up successively these two objec- 
tions, and try to remove them. I wish especially to 
show, contrary to the assertion of many modern bi- 
ologists, that there is betwixt the psychic nature of 
man and that of animals, even the highest animals, 
a difference not only in degree but also in kind. 

1. The physiological objection. Suppose I remove 
the skull or brain-cap of one of you and expose the 
brain in a state of intense activity. Suppose, farther, 
that my senses were infinitely perfect, so that I could 
see, absolutely, everything going on there. What 
would Isee? Evidently nothing but molecular mo- 
tions, physical and chemical, molecular vibrations or 
agitations, chemical decompositions and recomposi- 
tions. There would be nothing else there to be seen. 
But you, the subject of this experiment, would ob- 
serve nothing of allthis. Your observed experiences 
are of a totally different order, namely, conscious- 
ness, thought, desires, will. Here, then, there are 


two opposite kinds of phenomena occurring at the 
same time and in the same place, but never both ob- 
served by the same person, nor by the same kind of 


senses. By the outside observer with his bodily senses 
are perceived only physical phenomena; by the in- 
side observer, with his inner or spiritual senses, only 
psychical phenomena. The relation between these 
two sets of phenomena is forever inscrutable. An 
impression on a nerve-terminal, a vibratory thrill along 
a nerve-fibre,a molecular change of some kind in a 
brain-cell. Thus much we can understand. But now 
there suddenly emerges, how we know not, nor shall 
we ever be able to imagine, but somehow there 
emerges, consciousness, thought, emotion, will. A 
brain-cell is agitated and thought appears. Aladdin’s 
lamp is rubbed, and the Genie appears. There is 
just as much intelligible relation between the two 
sets of phenomena in the one case as in the other. 
And this, mind you, is not the result of the imperfec- 
tion of our science. To an absolutely perfect science 
the mystery of this relation would be even deeper 
than it is to us, because the two sets of phenomena 
would be brought closer together, even in contact, 
and yet their relation still remain wholly unintelli- 
gible. They are of entirely different orders and can- 
not be construed, the one in terms of the other. 
Every thoughtful materialist frankly admits the ab- 
solute impassableness of this chasm. 

Here, then, we have two sets of phenomena of en- 
tirely different orders: an outside set and an inside 
set. Here are two entirely different worlds: an outer 
world of sense and an inner world of consciousness,— 
a macrocosm and a microcosm. Now,—mark this,—one 
of these, the inner world is entirely peculiar to man. To 
him alone psychical phenomena become objects of ob- 


servation. In animals many of these psychical phe- 
nomena are, indeed, present, but are not objects of ob- 
servation. Animals, certainly, have no self-conscious- 
ness ; no turning of thought inward in observation of 
self, no inside view of brain phenomena. Is there not 
here a whole world of phenomena, and that, too, of 
the highest kind, known to man alone? Man, there- 
fore, and man alone, lives in two worlds. Is there 
not here an enormous difference in kind? It is ex- 
actly this life in another world, namely, the inner 
world of consciousness, which is the distinguishing 
characteristic of spirit, self-conscious, self-active, and 
as we hope, immortal spirit. 

But, it will be asked,“ How do we know that 
there is in animals no turning of thought inward 
upon itself? How do we know that the whole inner 
world of self-consciousness is unknown to them?” 
I answer: It is true that we cannot enter into the 
consciousness of animals any more than we can en- 
ter into that of our fellow-men ; but we do know that 
all that is characteristic of man, namely, indefinite 
progressiveness, with its accompanying religion, 
science, philosophy, and fine art, has come out of this 
power of reflection on the facts of consciousness. 
This power cannot exist in animals, or they, too, 
would be capable of indefinite voluntary progress ; 
they, too, would have their religion, science, and 
philosophy. 

2. Evolution branch of the objection. I assume the 
truth of evolution. I must do so because to the philo- 
sophical thinker evolution is nothing less than a nec- 
essary law. It is only an extension of the law of con- 
tinuity or law of causation, to forms as well as phe- 
nomena. Phenomena follow one another in unbroken 
succession, each derived from a preceding as its cause, 
and giving origin to a succeeding as its effect. We 
call this the law of causation, and say that it is neces- 
sary,or axiomatic. Its oppositeis unthinkable. We 
might call it a law of derivation. So, also, organic 
forms follow one another in unbroken succession, 
each derived by generation from a preceding and 
giving origin to a succeeding. We call this a law of 
derivation. We might well call it a law of causation, 
and say that it also is necessary or axiomatic. Physi- 
cal phenomena sometimes occur of which we know 
not the cause ; but we never think to doubt that they 
have a natural cause. For so to doubt is to impeach 
the validity of reason and to doubt the rational con- 
stitution of Nature. So, also, in the geologic history 
of the organic kingdom we find forms of which the 
origin is inexplicable; but we ought not therefore to 
doubt that they had a natural cause and came by a 
natural process. For so to doubt is again to doubt 
the validity of reason and the rational constitution 
of nature. Evolution is naught else than the ra- 
tional mode of thinking about the origins of things. 

I assume, also, the existence of God, whether per- 
sonal or impersonal, it matters not for our argument 
now. I assume, farther, that a divine energy per- 
vades all nature, and constitutes what we call the 
forces of nature; and that what we cal] the laws of 
nature are naught else than the modes of operation 
of this divine energy. As scientific thinkers we 
must assume this, because an anthropomorphic deity 

















operating on nature from the outside, as on foreign 
material, is incompatible with scientific thought. 
For science, either God is immanent in nature, oper- 
ating at all times and in all places, or else Nature 
operates itself and has no use for any God at all. On 
these assumptions it seems to me probable—nay, cer- 
tain—that a portion of this all-pervasive divine energy 
which we call the forces of narure individuated itself 
more and more, by a law of evolution, until it attained 
complete individuality in the spirit of man. This is the 
general statement. I wish now to explain it. 

The universal divine energy in its diffused unin- 
dividuated state we call physical and chemical forces. 
A portion of the same energy individuating matter 
and itself individuated, but only slightly, attaining the 
power in itself of growth and reproduction, but not 
of sensation and consciousness, we call the vital force 
or principal of plants. The same, individuating 


matter, (material individuality), and itself individ- | 


uated (kinetic individuality) more perfectly, attain- 
ing now sensation, consciousness, and will, but not 
yet self-consciousness and free will, we call the anima 


or intelligent principle, or soul of animals. Still the | 


same, at last completely individuated, and in some 
sense separated from nature as an independent entity, 
attaining now not only consciousness but self-con- 
sciousness, not only will, but self-determining will, 
not only intelligence, but rational thought, we call 
the spirit of man. 

According to this view the anima, or soul of ani- 
mals, is spirit yet unborn,—in embryo in the womb of 
nature in deep sleep, unconscious of self, incapable 
of life separated from nature. In man, spirit came to 
birth, became capable of separate, independent life, 
that is of immortality. Nature is still, indeed, nursing 
mother, but no longer gestating mother of spirit. Self- 
consciousness, the turning in of thought upon itself, 
the inside view of phenomena, is the sign and seal of 
completed spirit-individuality, of the birth of spirit 
into a new and higher world. Is not this an infinite 
difference—a difference not so much in degee, but in 
kind. The difference in degree, that is, in grade of 
organization, between the mature embryo and the new- 
born child, is small indeed; but the difference in 
kind of life and its potentialities is immense. It is 
now a life on anew and higher plane—a life self-breath- 
ing, self-nourishing, in a word, self-determined, as 
compared with the previous embryonic life. So, 
also, if man be derived by evolution from animals, 
and the spirit of man from the anima, then, how- 
ever gradual the process may have been ; at the mo- 
ment of self-consciousness, although there may have 
been, in other respects, but small change in the 
mental structure; yet the change in the plane of 
mental life was immense. There was an entirely new 
kind of life, with new powers and potentialities, a 
new world, with entirely new phenomena, come into 
being then and there. It was a literal birth intoa 
new and higher world, the beginning of alife ona 
higher plane. The inner world of self-consciousness, 
which is the world of free spirit, was then born for 
the first time. 

According to this view the process of evolution 
through all geological history was naught else than a 
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gestation process for the birth of spirit. In the evolution 
of man spirit finally breaks away from physical um- 
bilical connection with nature, but only in order to 
enter into higher moral relations of filial love and 
obedience with the God of nature, the Father of 
Spirits. Can there be a grander and more ennobling 
view of nature and of man than this ? 

But it will be objected that this comparison with 
physical birth is only an analogy, and, like all reason- 
ings from analogy, is very untrustworthy. I answer: 
True, it is an analogy, but there are analogies and 
analogies. Analogy is based on the unity of nature 
and is, therefore, certainly a legitimate mode of rea- 
soning, although, like other modes of reasoning, of 
various degrees of reliability. From time immemo- 
rial analogies of immortality have been sought for 
and found in nature. Such, for example, as the 
germination of the seed used by St. Paul, or the 
metamorphoses of insects used by many religious 
writers. Thesomewhat fanciful nature of these have 
cast discredit on all analogies of immortality. But 
the analogy above presented is something more than 
amere analogy. This sudden appearance of a new 
force, producing new phenomena on a higher plane, 
may be shown to be in accordance with a general law 
of nature. It is not, then, a poetic analogy. It isa 
scientific law. 

There was atime in the history of the Cosmos 
when only the lowest form of force, namely, physical 
force, prevailed. Even chemical affinity did not 
then exist, being held in abeyance by an intensity of 
heat sufficient to dissociate the elements. In the 
gradual cooling of the earth, suddenly, at a certain 
temperature, chemical force was born into the world, 
a new force producing new and peculiar phenomena, 
non-existent until that time. Suddenly, I said, but 
not, thereforce, underived from previous forces; on 
the contrary, when conditions were favorable physical 
became chemical force. Ages upon ages passed away, 
until the time was ripe and conditions were favor- 
able, and Life suddenly appeared on the stage. 
Again a new force, with new capacities and powers, 
producing new and higher phenomena wholly unim- 
aginable before they appeared. Suddenly, again I say, 
but not on that account underived from preéxisting 
forces, for chemical force became vital. Ages upon 
ages again passed away, during which life-force took 
on higher and higher forms, simulating even reason 
itself, until the time was fully ripe; and self-con- 
scious, rational spirit was suddenly born. Againa 
new and higher force, with new and higher capaci- 
ties, and producing new and higher phenomena. 
Again I say suddenly, but not on that account nec- 
essarily underived, the animal soul became self-con- 
scious spirit. Now in this, as in the other cases, was 
it not to be expected, was it not inevitable, that the 
new phenomena would be peculiar and, in fact, un- 
imaginable from the lower or animal point of view. 
Such a phenomenon is immortality. 

Perhaps I can best bring out the reasonableness of 
this view by comparing it with other alternative views. 

There are three possible views of the nature, the 
origin, and the destiny of the human spirit: (1) That 
it always existed, is uncreated, underived, and eternal 
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both ways, backward as well as forward. Therefore, | 


as it never began, so it will never end. This is sub- 
stantially the view of Plato, of Leibnitz, and, per- 
haps, some other philosophers. (2) That it is de- 
rived from God directly, created, but not by natural 
process ; that at the moment of creation of the /irst 
man, and at some unknown time in the development 
of each individual, and in some inscrutable way, it 
was injected ready made into the body from the out- 
side, and at the same time endowed with immortality. 
This, as near as I can describe it, is the usual or or- 
thodox view. (3) That it was indeed derived from 
God, but not directly ; created, indeed, but only by na- 
tural process of evolution. It preéxisted, indeed, but 
only as embryo in the womb of nature, gradually de- 
veloping, and finally coming to birth as living soul 
in man. Thus, it does not possess immortality of ifs 
own right from the beginning, nor is it endowed super- 


law at a certain stage of itsdevelopment. This isthe 
view I have striven to enforce. 

I hold up these three views before you. As ra- 
tional beingsZwhich will you accept? The view of 
Plato, namely, that of self-existence, uncreated, eter- 
nal spirit, I think few will accept at this time of the 
world’s day. The usual view is surrounded with in- 
superable difficulties, as I have already partly shown, 
and itis, moreover, wholly unscientific and irrational. 
It is, in fact, a practical surrender of reason. What 
is there left but the view presented above? The 
other two views are, ina certain sense, both right, 
and also both wrong. Plato is right in asserting pre- 
existence, but wrong in denying origin by creation. 
The usual view is right in asserting creation, but 
wrong in denying natural process. The view I have 
presented maintains preéristence in embryo and crea- 
tion by natural process. It combines and reconciles 
the two other extreme ard partial views, and is, 
therefore, more philosophical than either. 

(Conclusion next week.) 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
WAR AND HONOR. 
Lovers of the literature of a past era will recall a 
short poem by Richard Lovelace, “ To Lucasta, on go- 
ing to the Wars,” in which, defending himself against 
the reproaches of his betrothed for leaving her to 
take arms, the poet says: 
“Yet this inconstancy is such 
As you, too, shall adore: 
I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honor more.” 

This verse is particularly interesting as showing the 
feeling regarding duty and honor in relation to war, 
two centuries ago. This feeling, that war was the 
noble and honorable occupation for men, and that 
useful industry was despicable, fit only for slaves and 
cowards, runs all through the literature of the time. 
The name of swineherd or ploughboy is a term of 
contempt. There is but one business for a man of 
spirit. Women, it is taken for granted, will despise 
one who is not a warrior. The very titles of nobility 
are terms used to describe those who have been suc- 
cessful in war. 


When we turn from that age to the present,a 
change is evident. The laborer, the farmer, the man 
of business stand much higher ; are no longer looked 
upon as contemptible. We have passed the age 
of militarism, as Herbert Spencer would say, and 
entered an age of industrialism. But even yet the 
old idea, that war is the noble occupation, retains a 
strong hoid on the popular mind. The young Eng- 
lishman of high birth finds but a few avenues open 
to him. If he select the army, he makes a fitting 
choice. He will not be harshly criticised if he enter 
politics, medicine, or the law; but trade /—that is to 
say, ordinary business,—it takes a great deal of cour- 
age in a young Englishman of aristocratic connec- 
tions, no matter how poor he may be, to engage in 
that line. 

Our ideas change but slowly. Asentiment which 


| has grown into the mental fibre of the race does not 
naturally and at once, but it attains immortality by 


easily die out. Much as has been written and said 


| against war, the notion that territory adds to a na- 


tion’s glory, that conquest means greatness, that war 
is the business for gentlemen, is still deeply rooted 
in the popular mind. It is true that there has been 
a change,—that in the mass of the American and 
English people is slowly growing a dislike of war, a 
disposition to avoid entanglements that may lead to 
it; that the crushing burdens of European armies 
and navies are rousing in the masses a feeling of re- 
bellion against the intolerable load ; but it is easy for 
us to exaggerate the extent of this change. The hos- 
tile feeling of Germany and France is strong not 
only in the ruling classes, but in the people. The 
career of General Boulanger,--a worthless charlatan, 
yet transformed into a popular idol,—gives ample 
proof of the charm which military glory has for the 
French. The murmurs of discontent in England at 
the cession of the tiny island of Heligoland show 
how tenaciously the people cling to every acre of 
conquered territory. The eager interest shown in 
Belgium, and Germany, and England in Stanley’s ex- 
plorations, and the game of diplomacy which follows, 
evidently springs largely from the hope of acquiring 
new dominions in Africa. We delude ourselves if we 
imagine that the old ideas of the glory of war and 
the honor of being a soldier have died out. 

And even if they had, the strongest root of the 
war-spirit still remains,—that is, the idea of duty. 
There are thousands of men for whom sword and uni- 
form have no attractions, who would never think of 
entering the army as an occupation, who would yet 
be irresistibly drawn into it by the belief that their 
country needed them,—that patriotism demanded 
that they should take up arms. If the practice of 
nations is an evidence of the sentiment of their peo- 
ple, it is fair to assume that the peace sentiment has 
made greater progress in our country than in any 
other : yet even here, no one familiar with men can 
doubt that if war with Great Britain should result 
from the differences about the Newfoundland fisher- 
ies, or our rights in Behring Sea, great numbers of 
men of this class would feel bound to “ fight for the 
country.” Some of these would doubtless distinguish 
between a defensive and an aggressive war ; a few 
would be reluctant to fight if the claims of our gov- 
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ernment were manifestly unjust or weak; but that 
most of this class would feel it a duty to fight if called 
upon, there can be no doubt. 

How shall this root be cut? What is the princi- 
ple of duty which should be urged upon men of this 
class to lead them not only to deprecate or condemn 
war, but to resist it ?—not only to hope that England 
and America “ will not go to war about a few seals,” 
but to say that they will not go to war about a few 
seals ? 

War means subjection. It puts an end to democ- 
racy. Therule of an army isa despotism. Consti- 
tutions and laws are necessarily suspended by mili- 
tary discipline. The first act of the soldier is to give 
up his citizenship, his guaranteed rights, his voice 
and share in the control of events. He must resign 
his private judgment, and put himself under the ab- 
solute control of his superior. He cannot reserve the 
right to disobey commands which violate his con- 
science. He begins by “ swearing away his liberty.” 

Can any man honorably do this? Is it consistent 
with morality, with the responsibility which we 


must bear for our own conduct, to put the control of | 


that conduct in the hands of another? Is it right, 
can it ever be right, to engage to perform at another’s 
command acts which are not specified ? 

Through the centuries past a new code of honor 
has been slowly growing. It is not very long since 
aman was dishonored by refusing to fight a duel; 
now, in ordinary communities at least, he is dishon- 
ored by fighting one. Alexander Hamilton felt that 
he would be disgraced if he refused Burr’s challenge 
It is hard to imagine an eminent public man of to- 
day who would not feel himself disgraced by accept- 
ing it. This new and growing sense of honor should 
be applied to war. War is a duel. The responsi- 
bility, the disgrace of accepting the challenge, is upon 
those who fight. If the young men, and even more 
the young women, of our country could be made to 
perceive this truth and to feel its force, war would be 
impossible. When we come to feel that honor binds 
men not to fight in war, any more than in duels or 
street brawls, the tap-root is cut,—the war spirit is 
dead. 

What is needed is the building up and comple- 
tion of this new code of honor,—the recognition of 
the disgrace of slavery, of the dishonor of submitting 
will and conscience to the control of another, of the 
honor of being free and self-controlled, of the beauty 
of that courage which resists domination by the false 
sentiments of a barbarous age. We ought to urge 
upon men the truth that joining in war involves 
making a contract which no one hasa right to make ; 
that we are bound to act always according to our own 
light and sense of duty, and that honor will not per- 
mit us to yield our conscience and judgment to the 
control of another’s will. When this view of honor 
comes to prevail, only strictly defensive warfare will 
be possible; and that means an end of war,—for 
there can be no defense where there is no aggression. 

Henry Ferris. 


“Wuat if I be not happy,—I can still live so as 
to deserve happiness.” 
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From the Sunday School Times. 
CULTIVATING A SPIRIT OF TRUST. 

In our intercourse with our fellows, and in our atti- 
tude towards God, we are constantly called to choose 
between trusting on the one hand, and distrusting 
on the other. There is in every case an opportunity 
for trust, and an opportunity for distrust; and it is 
for us to accept the one opportunity or the other as 
we may prefer. On this choice there often pivots our 
peace of mind and our practical power for good; 
hence we have need to know our duty in the pre- 
mises, and to act accordingly. 

Trust is reliance, or confidence. To trust another 
is to place confidence in him, to rely on him, to be- 
lieve in him. Trust in another presupposes a ground 
for confidence in him; it has a reasonable basis to 
rest on. It would not be right to put trust in every 
person alike. But when the question is settled that 
a person is worthy of being trusted, then it is nobler 
to trust him than it is to doubt him; and as trust is 
worthier than distrust, and gives joy instead of 
wretchedness, trust is to be cultivated as a desirable 
attainment, and as an imperative duty in its sphere. 

It is a natural instinct to trust. A little babe 
trusts, at the start, not only his parents, but all others. 
Distrust is a later growth in a child’s nature. And 
all the way along in a child’s life, trust is more ad- 
mirable than distrust. ‘True child-likeness is evi- 
denced, not in distrust, but in trust; and that child 
would be deemed abnormal,'if not a monstrosity, 
who, having come to the possibility of an intelligent 
choice in the matter, should be constantly showing 
distrust of his loving and faithful parents. As it is 
with the child, so it is with the older person; the 
voluntary exercise of a spirit of distrust where trust 
is a duty, is a cause of shame and reproach, because 
of its exhibit of the baser nature of him who in- 
dulges it. 

There is a time to decide whether or not to trust 
another ; but that question once settled, the duty of 
trusting in that direction is to be recognized as a pre- 
vailing duty. If, indeed, a radical change in the 
state of things be brought about in the course of time, 
it may be right to open anew the question of trust- 
ing one who has thus far been deemed worthy of con- 
fidence ; but in such a case the primal question of the 
propriety of trusting is to be looked at deliberately 
by itself, apart from the inclination or impulse to 
trust or distrust for the timebeing. It is the attitude 
of trust, or of distrust, toward one who on the whole 
is deemed worthy of confidence, that is to be looked 
at as testing the character of him who assumes that 
attitude. 

In every true friendship, trust is not only a duty, 
but it is a duty that will not be ignored. Even the 
cynical La Rochefoucauld said: “It is more dis- 
honorable to distrust a friend, than to be deceived 
by him.” And Young gave this as a canon of 
friendship: 

“First on thy friend, delib’rate with thyself ; 

Pause, ponder, sift, not eager in the choice, 
Nor jealous of the chosen ; fixing, fix ; 
Judge before friendship, then confide till death.” 
He who distrusts a friend thereby confesses himself 
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lacking in true friendship; for, if he loves as he ought 
to love, he cannot be moved by suspicion or distrust. 
“There is no fear in love [and distrust is a phase of 
fear]: but perfect love casteth out fear; ... and he 
that feareth is not made perfect in love.” 

Trust rests on the person trusted, not on his words 
or acts for the time being; on his character, rather 
than on his conduct; on his character as vouching 
for, if not explaining, his conduct rather than on his 
conduct as being the only intelligible proof of his 
character. For this reason it is that there is always 
a call for trust beyond sight in one’s attitude toward 
even the best of friends; for no human friend can so 
bear himself that there is never an opportunity for 
distrusting his character, if his conduct of the hour 
be the only basis oftrustin him. Character must be 
relied on as a basis of trust, where conduct is at the 
moment inexplicable ; hence it is that one’s joy and 
peace of mind and safety in his friendship will so 
often pivot on one’s trust in a friend, rather than 
on that friend’s fidelity as a friend. Whatever 
he may be or may do as a friend, a man is powerless 
to win that confidence in him which it is for those 
who watch him to give or to withhold at their 
pleasure. 

As in the truest human friendship, so in friend- 
ship toward God. If God is worthy to be trusted,— 
and that question is already settled once for all,—God 
is to be trusted always; to be trusted because of what 
he is, and not merely because of the proofs of his 
worthiness to be trusted that are multiplied to us 
hour by hour. There are times when we cannot 
understand the ways of God ; times when God’s ways 


might be so interpreted as to seem to show a lack of | 


wisdom or a lack of love; but then it is that our trust 
in God is to be rested on as having asurer basis than 
our understanding of his present providences. No 
child of God has, indeed, a true trust in God, unless 
he can feel and say in all sincerity concerning God, 
when God’s way are most inscrutable, “Though he 
slay me, yet will I trust in him.” 

Both trust and distrust are capable of cultivation. 
Both of them are to be found in our nature; and it 
is for us to develop the one and to repress the other 
by persistent exercise, according to our intelligent 
choice in the premises. Wecan accustom ourselves 
to rest on the conviction that our human friends are 
to be trusted because of what we know they are, 
whether we can understand, or not, that which they 
are saying or doing for the hour. Or, we can accus- 
tom ourselves to look always at the possibility of our 
friends’ untrustworthiness, and to see fresh illustra- 
tions of this possibility in their every act which is 
capable of a twofold interpretation. And our atti- 
tude toward our Divine Friend may be the same as 
our attitude toward our human friends. There is 
always an opportunity to exercise trust or distrust 
toward God, according to our preference; and we can 
cultivate the one spirit or the other as we decide for 
ourselves. 

Because trust is noble, and distrust is ignoble?; 
because trust is right, and distrust is wrong; because 
trust is the exercise of our better nature, and distrust 
is the exercise of our baser nature,—therefore we 
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ought to exercise trust, and to repress distrust, man- 
ward and God-ward. Weare not to console ourselves 
with the thought that it is natural for us to be sus- 
picious and to doubt, and that therefore it is no 
shame to us to be in the constant attitude of distrust 
toward God and toward those whom God has given 
us to love and to trust. But we are to face squarely 
as a fact the possibility and the duty of cultivating 
the spirit of trust, and so of triumphing over our 
natural propensity to evil in this sphere of character. 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS. 1890.—No. 30. 
EIGHTH MONTH 10, 1890. 
THE RICH MAN AND LAZARUS. 
GOLDEN TEXT.—How hard is it for them that trust in riches to en- 
ter into the kingdom of God.—Mark 10: 24. 
Read Luke 16; 19-31. 
Jesus had been discoursing about faithfulness in the 
management of trusts, and among his hearers were 
Pharisees. From the tenor of his reasoning we are 
led to the belief that his audience was largely com- 
posed of the leading men of the place,—those who 
prided themselves upon their birth or lineage, who 
were rich and arrogant, and held in contempt the 
poor and lowly, even though they were of the seed of 
Abraham. It was in keeping with his holy mission 
that he should point out to these rich men, these 
“lovers of money,” that the possession of great 
wealth was to be regarded as a sacred trust, which, 
while they might live sumptuously, and enjoy the 
advantages of the position in which their riches 


| placed them, they were not to be covetous and spend 


all upon themselves, but hold the abundance as a 
means of making better the condition of the aftlicted 
poor, who were by their infirmities made unable to 
provide for themselves. It was to enforce this duty 
upon those who had gathered about him that Jesus 
gave forth the illustration which forms the subject of 
our present lesson. 

We must bear in mind that the language in which 
it is told is figurative, that it conforms to the style of 
composition that prevailed in oriental lands in the 


| age in which it was written, and is still used to a 


large extent amopg those nations at the present 


| time. 


The picture appeals to the heart as well as to the 
imagination ; but it in no sense is to be taken as a lit- 


| eral representation of the two conditions that await 
| the human family at the termination of the earthly 


existence. Of these conditions we may say with the 
great apostle to the Gentiles, ‘“‘ Eye hath not seen, nor 


| ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


man,” etc., but for the disobedient there is a fearful 
looking for of judgment. 

A certain rich man. He who fared sumptuously, 
not on special occasions, but every day, lived in a 
costly manner in a grand house, with every luxury 
that the most extravagant tastes could desire ; his 
apparel was of the most costly kind, and he seems to 
have had no thought of using his great possessions 
except for his own gratification. 

And a certain beggar named Lazarus. .,This man 
must not be confounded with Lazarus, the brother of 
Mary and Martha, and the friend of Jesus. He was 
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not only a beggar, but he was sadly afflicted, and as 
there was no provision made for such people by 
those who controlled the civil affairs, the only help 
they received, when not provided for by their own 
relations, was through what was given them, as they 
were taken to public places where the passers-by 
would see them, and some hearts be moved to pity 
their bad condition and extend relief. 

Desiring to be fed. This reveals to us the apathy,— 
the utter want of sympathy of this rich man for the 
needy and helpless sufferers, as Lazarus asked only 
to be fed upon the crumbs,—the waste pieces that 
went to the dogs. No feeling of pity led him to offer 
the food that was so abundantly placed before him ; 
his dogs showed more kindness, and in their dumb 
way tried to relieve the pain of the poor beggar. 

The beggar died. The life so full of want and suf- 
fering, but full also of faith and trust in the Everlast- 
ing Arm passed on to its higher condition, figura- 
tively spoken of as Abraham’s bosom, and in the care 
of angels. This we understand to mean that his pure 
and loving spirit was blessed with the evidences of 
the Heavenly Father’s favor and his place was with 
those who for like faith and hope and trust were with 
Abraham in that close relationship symbolized by 
“ Abraham’s bosom.” 

The rich man, in Hades, lifted up his eyes. As in 
the earthly and human life, so in the life beyond; 
their conditions were as opposite as it is possible to 
conceive. As has been before said, the language here 
used is figurative and symbolic; all that the words 
torment and flames express in human suffering are 
to illustrate the agony of this poor soul lost to every 
feeling of pity for its kind, to every hope of favor and 
acceptance with God. With such a picture before 
us, we need not think it strange that he should ask 
for one to be sent to warn his brethren of what was 
the result of his own selfish life. 

A great gulf. This is another figurative expression, 
intended to convey the idea of the vast difference 
there is between those whose lives are given over to 
worldly enjoyments, with no thought and pity for 
the suffering and needy ones, to whose poverty they 
might bring comfort and blessing; and those who, 


poor and despised and often afflicted, yet have love | 
for God and for their fellow-beings, and though hav- 
ing but the “two mites” of the poor widow, are | 
ready and willing to share it with others as needy as | 


themselves. 


The rich man of our lesson appears to have been 
one who held his possessions for the gratification of 
his lower nature and selfish cravings and purposes ; 
under these conditions they became a curse to him, 


barring his way to the kingdom of Heaven, and sbut- | 


ting out from his heart justice, mercy, compassion, 
and divine love. 


Wealth of purse and wealth of talent and oppor- | 


tunity constitute us stewards in larger and propor- 
tionate degree, for the use of this wealth in helpful- 
ness to our fellow-man, under the impulses that 
God’s love and wisdom give to do good to the bodies, 
minds, and souls of his children. Great possessions 
may be rightly acquired and held under the control 
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of the possessor, if gained, held, and used with full 
regard for the rights of others and the demands that 
brotherly and Christian love make upon us in behalf 
of the needy. Thus acquired and held they may be 
a blessing to the possessor and a power for increased 
good toward the unfortunate, the one talented and 
needy who comes within the stewardship of the rich 
man. 

Lazarus represents the unfortunate, the afflicted, 
and helpless whose hearts remain true to their best 
light and hold fast through their suffering to a faith 
in God and ultimate rest in his love and mercy. 
Neither riches nor poverty necessarily shut us out 
from our Heavenly Father’s kingdom, with its love 
and guidance, nor do they cf themselves admit us 
into it. 

The lesson should call our attention to the respon- 
sibility that rests upon us because of all possessions, 
ability, or power of any kind that enables us to do 
good or evil. All we have is for use in behalf of our 
own and our brother’s advancement in goodness, 
brotherly regard, and the increase of the Kingdom or 
Government of God in the affairs of men. It also 
teaches that unselfish goodness is always rewarded in 
this life, not always in the way good has been done, 
but always by peace of mind and quiet contentment 
that money cannot buy. The poor beggar’s last mo- 
ments of life contained more happiness than the 
whole life of him who had received his good things 
in this life. We can realise his remorse by his pray- 
ing the Father to send the poor blind beggar to his 
remaining brethren “ lest they also come into this 
place of torment.” There can be no connection be- 
tween good and evil; a great gulf intervenes. If from 
a pure motive we do good, it becomes the pleasure of 
our lives, and the joy in others is our pleasant reward 
through this life, and the best preparation for the life 
to come. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

We read the account of Lazarus and the rich man, 
which is most probably a parable, and find it hard to 
understand the full meaning it is intended to convey. 
Doubtless it represents an occurrence with which the 
people in that age were familiar. The destitute and 
afflicted not having any provision made for them 
from the public treasury, were entirely dependent 
upon their relatives or private charity for the means 
of sustenance. To evade the support of poor rela- 
tions it was a custom for the Jews to interdict them- 
selves by vow from giving to others, whether of food 
or other things. The offering, of whatever sort, was 
made to God, and was called corban. Jesus, in 
one of his discourses, referring to this in connection 
with the honor due to the father and mother which 
is enjoined in the fifth commandment of the Deca- 
logue, added: “‘ But ye say, if a man shall say to his 
father or mother, That wherewith thou mightest 
have been profitted by me is corban, that is to say, 
Given to God, ye no longer suffer him to do ought 
for his father or his mother, making void the word 
of God by your traditions.” (Mark 7: 11-12.) 

This will give us a clearer insight into the state of 
society and the want of interest in those who were 
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the objects of charity, so apparent in the time of Je- | 
sus, and for whom the sympathies of his great soul 
were ever enlisted. It was customary to lay such dis- 
eased and helpless persons at the gates or doors of 
the rich, and the finding of Lazarus in his sorrowful 
condition was no new occurrence. We are not in- 
formed that what he asked was granted, we are only 
told of the pity the dogs gave him. The point in- 
tended to be made, the lesson to be enforced, is not 
found in these incidents ; we are carried beyond the 
portal of time and a view presented of the after con- 
dition of the two men, and here it is needful for us, 
in connection with the scene presented, to bear in 
mind other teachings of Jesus, with which it might 
seem to be at variance. The inference is, that be- 
cause in his lifetime the rich man had lived in the 
enjoyment of earthly good and the beggar had known 
only want and privation, when they entered upon 
another state of existence their conditions were 
reversed. 

This would be the literal construction were we 
not taught in every other lesson Jesus gave relating 
to the future life, that the soul-condition and not the 
outward or temporal good or evil was the basis of 
acceptance with the Father. And it is tothe literal 
understanding of this parable, and the frequent de- 
nunciation of riches in the Scriptures that we may 
trace the abandonment of their wealth and the hon- 
ors of the world by so many who embraced Christi- 
anity in the first centuries of its promulgation. The 
deserts and solitary places in Arabia, and the north 
of Africa, swarmed with men who had renounced 
everything and lived lives of poverty and want that 


they might secure for themselves the immortal riches. | 


Let us see, if we can, what constituted the sin of 
this rich man: clearly it was not because he had 





great possessions, though that doubtless did increase 
his responsibility. 
of the sufferer who lay at his gates; he made no ef- 


fort to improve his condition, his dogs showing more | 
It was 


compassion than he did with all his wealth. 
the sin of indifference, of utter want of regard for 
others. 
and clothed in purple and fine linen, the sorrow, 
want, and rags of the poor creatures who appealed to 
him for help were unheeded, and so living for hisown 


selfish gratification, he was at the day of reckoning | 


without any refuge,—and with the “ impassable gulf” 
of unused opportunities between him and 
heavenly inheritance. 


The picture which is presented of the future life | 


accords with the accepted teaching of the period. 
All was very literal; the bigher spiritual thought so 
often found in the devotional portions of the Old 
Testament had lost its freshness, and the traditions | 
into which it had crystallized were as swaddling | 
clothes bound fast about them, making, as Jesus de- 


He was indifferent to the wants | 


Living for himself alone, faring sumptuously | 


| given; alas! how hard is the practice. 


| and the 





clared,the higher law “ of none effect.” 


At first men have very light ideas of sin; but 
whenthe Holy Spirit begins to deal with them, sin 
grows to be an intolerable burden, and the more they 
know sin, the more astounded they are that they 
ever should have taken any pleasure in it.—Spurgeon. 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR A LIVING. 
In a land so favored as our own with every variety 
of blessing, it seems strange that there should be 
seen almost everywhere a great struggle with the 
many for the means to live. Daily are spread before 
us in the current news, evidences of such struggles 
that fairly appal us, as these at times result in the de- 
liberate severing of the ties that bind to the earthly 
life, the natural love of living and the love of kin- 
dred, however close, not being strong enough to in- 
spire courage to continue the struggle. 

These records impress us so painfully, that in- 
quiry again and again arises, What can we do to 
lighten the burden that presses so heavily? The 
root of the matter is not hard to find, if we look at 
the general trend of the masses towards extravagance 
in expenditure. Not that all struggling ones are ex- 
travagant by any means ; but that increasing civiliza- 
tion brings its artificial demands to become almost 
the necessities of the people, and the effort to main- 
tain atrue simplicity is clearly an impossibility to 
the 


many whose 


wants constantly outrun their 


ability to provide for them. So much of time and 
labor are given to work that is to supply not actual 
needs but customary indulgences: And how, ina 
Republic like our own, where all can equally aspire 
to be great, or rather to be grand, can this be reme- 
died? By cultivation and training. A theory easily 
But some- 
where must begin the example of simple living that 


can be obtained without this stress and strain that 


endangers all peace; a living that will ennoble life 


the | and inspire in others a desire to do likewise. 


There 
are such examples in quiet, cultured lives where sim- 
plicity prevails in every department of the home 
business. It is ours té multiply these ex- 
amples and thus do our part to aid the weaker ones. 

Some one has said, “ it is not riches, it is not pov- 
erty that is the trouble, itis human nature.” And so 
itis. The poor child who fretfully said, ‘“ It is very 
hard to have nothing to eat but porridge, w hen others 
have every sort of dainty ” fairly exemplified this, 
and the struggle should be not to make more and 
more money, so that we may gain every indulgence 
for the flesh, but to try to train and subdue this hu- 
man nature within us so that it shall not demand for 
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itself every good it perceives. Cultivate and train the | 
heart and the mind in the direction of the inward 
life, and then the things of the outward world will 
take their proper places and much of the struggling | 
will cease to be needful. In the words of a gospel 
minister: “ Do not you try, if you want your Christ- 
ian life to be vigorous and strong, how near to the 
world you can go. It isa dangerous game. Rather 
be ye transfigured, and then you will find that when 
the inner mind is changed, many of the things that 
attracted tempt no more. Do you deepen the life of | 
Christ in your hearts, and see to it that day by day 
the influence of His sweet love is more and more 
manifested in your nature, and then of itself this non- 
conformity to the world’s maxims and the world’s 
fashion will certainly come.” Or let us bind upon 
our hearts more firmly the Master’s own words, that 
have to-day al) the force of their fresh utterance so 
long ago: “ Your Heavenly Father knoweth ye have 
need ofall these things. But seek ye first his kingdom 
and his righteousness ; and all these things shall be 
added unto you.” 


DEATHS. 

CARR.—Seventh month 24th, 1890, Wm. W. Carr, in his 
76th year ; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia. 

COLES.—Suddenly, Seventh month 19, 1890, John H. 
Coles, aged 54 years. Interment at Mullica Hill, N. J., 
Friends’ Ground. 

GRISCOM. 


tion, on Seventh month 


At his residence at Haverford College Sta- 
23d, 1890, John D. Griscom, M. D., 
in his 82d year, a member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends’ of Philadelphia. 

He was the last survivor of the editorial committee in 
the early years of FRIENDs’ INTELLIGENCER, as appears by 
its issue of Fourth month Ist, 1848, the following names be- 
ing there stated as the editors the previous four years: 
John D. Griscom, Dillwyn Parrish, Wm. Dorsey, Isaac Par- 
rish, Wm. P. Sharpless, Morris L. Hallowell. He 
of the Committee that recommended the establishment of 
Friends’ Central School, and for several years was a mem- 
ber of the Committee having charge of the school. He also 
served the meeting as Clerk and Assistant Clerk,—he 
an overseer and held other positions of usefulness in 
religious Society. 


was one 


was 
our 
His health and absence from the city de- 
prived him of taking an active part in later years. 

JONES.—Seventh month 19, 1890, Sybil Leland, wife of 
John C. Jones, in her 69th year. Interment at Merion 
Meeting Burial Ground. 

LIVEZEY.—At Plymouth, Montgomery county, Pa., 
Sixth month 21, 1890, Rachel R., widow of Thomas Livezey, 
and daughter of Joseph and Mary Richardson, of Attleboro’, 
(now Langhorne), Bucks county, Pa., in her 82d year. An 
elder of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

MOORE.—On the 22d inst., at the 
nephew, James M. Paxson, Little Britain, Lancaster 
county, Pa., H. Allen Moore, of Philadelphia, in his 72d 
year. He interested of 
Friends’ meetings. 

TAYLOR.—At his residence in Edgemont, Delaware 
county, Pa., Sixth month 29th, 1890, William Taylor, in the | 


residence of his 


was an and diligent attender 
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86th year of his age, an esteemed 

Monthly Meeting. 
THOMAS.—Seventh 

Chester county, Pa., 


member of Goshen 


month 24, 1890, at Nottingham, 
Elwood West, son of Harry C. and Ella 
W. Thomas, aged 8 months. Interment at Valley Friends’ 
Ground. 

WEBSTER.—At her residence in New Garden, Chester 
county, Pa., Seventh month 5th, 1890, Phebe, widow of 
George Webster, and daughter of the late Dr. Ezra Mich- 
ener. 

“Blessed and holy is that life which hath taken part 
in the first resurrection: on such the second death hath no 
power.” The unobtrusive and straightforward obedience 
of this dear friend to known duty, give the assurance the 
‘Master ” hath blessed her with the rest prepared for “ the 
people of God.’ We who knew and loved her can rejoice 
but 
for the church and for ourselves the cry is, who shall take 
up the labor that has dropped from her hands? 
shall her place be filled ? 


that for her there is no more struggle, no more trial; 


By whom 
Unto Thee, Oh Lord, we commit 
tbe ery. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
JOSEPH HORNOR. 
THouGH we have read with interest the article con- 
cerning Joseph Hornor, in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL of the 19th inst., we feel a desire to add 
something further iu reference to him. 

He became a member of the Society of Friends in 
early life, by convincement; not having a birthright 
in consequence of but one parent being a member. 

He was deprived of his hearing in boyhood, by 
an attack of illness, which, in connection with the 
poor condition of the country schools of that day, 
prevented him from obtaining more than the mere 
rudiments of knowledge, a deficiency that he deeply 
felt and of which he spoke with regret. 

He was in full sympathy with the concern of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting for the establishment of 
Friends’ schools, and often expressed the great satis- 
faction he derived from the company, in the meet- 
ing of the children of our school, and frequently ad- 
dressed them. 

He had for many years felt a deep interest in the 
cause of Temperance, often endeavoring by his sym- 
pathy and counsel to assist the poor, unfortunate 
victims of alcoholic craving, to break the chains that 
bound them. His experience in this direction, 
doubtless, caused him to feel a lively interest in the 
Temperance movement of the day, believing it to be 
so much more effectual to remove the temptation out of 
the way. 

The suffering poor found in him a ready sympa- 
thizer who was willing to impart pecuniary aid, or 
counsel, as the case might require. Many erring, 
disheartened ones could tell of the help and encour- 
agement received from him when by others neglected 
or despised. 

He was not bound by sectarian limits, and was 
ready to appreciate and enjoy the good wherever 
found. He ever proclaimed true liberty of conscience 
as the God-given right of all. 

In our weetings his presence was especially prized 
by those who knew him best, and by them is his loss 
deeply felt. 
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But while all that was mortal of our deceased 
friend has passed away, his oft-repeated counsel, 
“Come brother, come sister, ‘let us go up to the 
mountain of the Lord, to the house of the God of 
Jacob ; and he will teach us of his ways, and we will 
walk in his paths’: ‘ His ways are ways of pleasant- 
ness, and all his paths are peace,’” will not be for- 
gotten by those who loved him. 

A short time before his death he repeated from 
the 23d Psalm, “Though I walk through the valley 
of the shadow of death I will fear no evil ; for thou 
art with me.” 

He left many evidences of his readiness to depart, 
and gave farewell messages to some of the friends 
who called to see him. He passed peacefully away 
after an illness of about two weeks. 

His funeral, from Medford meeting-house, was 
largely attended ; and testimonies were borne to his 
deep spirituality. The speakers all referred to the help 
and encouragement they had received from him, his 
spiritual discernment enabling him to understand 
their condition and give needed sympathy and coun- 
sel. MEDFORD. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


BRUSSELS, AND THE RHINE RIDE TO 
MAYENCE. 


MayeEnce, June 20, 1890. 
We have covereda great deal of country since my 
last writing, and every where have found something of 
interest if not always something to admire. It wasa 


sunny morning when we crossed the Channel, and 
the chalk-cliffs shone white behind us. We expected 
to have Calais written on our hearts for different rea- 
sons from those of Mary Tudor, but the passage was 
smooth, albeit foggy, and there wasn’t even a head- 
ache among us. On the boat our combined gift of 
tongues first became of use, as the sailors were all 
French, and information had to be extracted in that 
language. From Calais to Brussels is along ride ; and 


when the four corners of your compartment are occu- | 


pied by four Englishwomen with their crochet-work, | Gobelin tapestries we found interesting. The Hotel 


etc., and you, who would like to see the country, have 
to sit in the middle of the carriage where the cush- 
ions don’t fit you, the ride is altogether too long, es- 
pecially as there is no break in the monotony except 
the customs examination at the Belgian frontier. We 
could see, hgwever, that the country was very differ- 
ent from that of England, less hilly and more given 
to the cultivation of grain. Farm-houses, with all the 


out-buildings connected with them and walled about, | , : 
| an expression. In the shops, people were polite and 


| sympathetic, whether you bought or did not buy,— 


are among the picturesque features, and there is more 
whitening and painting of walls than in England. 
Wind-mills are frequent, waving their long arms this 
way and that. The trees are long-stemmed, with their 
foliage massed in a tuft at the top, and are planted in 
regular rows around the edges of the fields. Some- 
times a long procession of them climbs a hill, bending 
forward as if tired with the march. 

It was almost evening when we reached Brussels ; 
driving into the square courtyard of our hotel, where 
the business of the house is transacted amidst tropical 
plants and flower-stands. Upon this court the din- 
ing -room looks, abegilt and befrescoed hall in which 








we had our first experience of table d’ héte. We shall 
doubtless grow tired enough of it, but the novelty 
pleased us after our hit or miss meals in London. 
With a French couple gesticulating next you and a 
Dutch family opposite who look, as to countenances, 
as if they had just stepped out of an Old Master, you 
feel as if you were very far away from home, indeed, 
and wonder if you may not be assisting at a new con- 
fusion of tongues. 

Brussels is said to be the handsomest city in Eu- 
rope. It is certainly wonderfully clean, and its shop- 
ping streets and arcades are wide and lined with fine 
shops. “ Real” Brussels lace lures you at every turn, 
and of iron determination must be the soul that can 
get through the arcades without buying something, 
if only acake of chocolate. The city is hilly and in 
the narrower streets there are no sidewalks to speak 
of. Here first we found carts drawn by dogs, either 
under them or in front,the owner sometimes push- 
ing, sometimes allowing the dog to do all the work. 
The Cathedral of St. Gudule has magnificent stained- 
glass windows, and a wonder of pulpit-carving repre- 
senting the expulsion of Adamand Eve, the latter 
still holding the apple in her hand. Various animals 
figure in the carving. 

In the Place Royale the spot was pointed out to 
us where Counts Egmont and Horn were executed, 
while not far off, in a sort of garden, stands a monu- 
ment surmounted by the figures of the two. The 
collections in the Royal Museum were being moved, 
but we were able to see the picture-galleries, both 
old and modern. The slippery floors soon fatigued 
us, and sent us home worn-out, our memories a con- 


| fused jumble of large canvases by Rubens, grotesque 


conceptions of Jordaens, and homely village-scenes 
of the Flemish school. 

The greatest curiosity, as well as the most beauti- 
ful building in Brussels, is the Hotel de Ville or Town 
hall. It is a Gothic structure of the 15th century, 
with a very high tower, and its outside carving is 
something wonderful. Within, the frescoing and 


overlooks an open square surrounded with quaint 
buildings whose facades are covered with gilding and 
carving ; while the open space is occupied as a flower- 
market by bare-headed women, who sell magnificent 
roses for almost nothing. 

We left Brussels with regret,—there was so cheer- 
ful an air about everything there, and the children 


| and women, even of the hard-working classes, were 


so rosy and had such good features and so contented 


this was really the last touch that made the shops so 
enticing. 

To Cologne from Brussels is a ride of six hours, 
and we took it in comfortable cars in the compan- 


| jonship of an American family-party, who seemed 


like old friends in a short time. Cleveland and 
Chicago seem very close together when the distance 
is compared with that between either of them and 


| Brussels. It was during this ride that we first ob- 


served women, or “ ladies,” asacompatriot of ours po- 
litely called them, heaving coal on the freight-cars 
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and using the scythe in the fields. There is a cus- 
toms-examination at the German frontier, where the 
extra precaution is taken to lock every one into the 
examining-room, and even into the refreshment- 
room, if one happens to be eating. 

At Cologne, the first thing one sees is the Cathe- 
dral, as one gets into the ’bus at the station, and its 
spires are the last thing as one steams away up the 
Rhine. This is as it should be, for one wants to see 
it all the time. Within, the carvings and windows 
are beautiful,and the immense pilasters and the 
height of the aisles silence one ;—nevertheless one 
can get but a broken view of the interior of any ca- 
thedral ; and so it is that the most satisfying sight of 
the dome is from without. It towers above its sur- 
roundings as the church itself dominated all secular 
institutions in the days when the dome was built. 
Its two spires look down many of the radiating 
streets. It is a pity that it does not stand on higher 
ground. There is little to see in Cologne except the 
dome; yet a drive about its streets is not without in- 
terest. Near the river they are narrow and almost 
without sidewalks, with dirty water running through 
the gutters ; and the houses, many of them, look very 
old. In the corners of some of them are niches hol- 


lowed out to make a resting-place for a little figure of | 


saint or madonna. As one drives farther up the hill, 
however, the streets widen and handsome houses ap- 
pear,—whole streets of them. In all the market- 
places fruit and flower-women sit knitting, and wo- 


men and dogs hunt in couples, as in Brussels. As 
we returned to the hotel we noticed the pontoon 


bridge,—the first we had seen. The bridge is in sec- 
tions, and when a boat wishes to go through, a sec- 
tion is floated out to one side on its boats to make an 
opening, and then replaced. We had our doubts of 
the sunset that evening, and watched the sky with 
foreboding on account of our Rhine journey of the 
morrow. Beneath our windows lay the river, with 
the “ Wilhelm,” that was to continue us on our travels, 
and we went to sleep watching the lights on the 
bridge and on the opposite shore. 

As we feared, the next day dawned with rain, and 
with mackintoshes and umbrellas we splashed our 
way across to the boat, where we found a dripping 
company under the deck awning, sitting on camp 
stools with wet tables to lean on. Our Cleveland ac- 
quaintances were there and a steamer acquaintance 
from New York,so that we felt ourselves at once 
“en pays de connaissances,” and set to work to make 
the best of things, in spite of the chill that pene- 
trated to our bones. The spires of the dome disap- 
peared in mist as we journeyed away from Cologne, 
and though the fog had been dense enough to hide 
the banks we should not have lost much in the way 
of scenery that side of Bonn. From Bonn on, the 
banks grow rocky and hilly, with here and there 
villas with prim gardens perched among the trees on 
the hillsides. The hills are further from the river 
than in the case of the Hudson, and have a more 
gradual slope, making the scenery more beautiful if 
not quite so imposing and wild. We exclaimed at the 
Drachenfels and the Siebengebirge accompanying it, 
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nestled among its trees at their feet. All along the 

banks stand tiny villages, the houses with steep, tiled 

roofs and dormer-windows, with little look-outs on 

the walls and shrines cut into the rock. Occasion- 

ally we saw a dark-sided hill with mining shafts in 

the side ; but for the most part the ground is planted 

with vineyards, or divided into innumerable little - 
fields, planted with a great variety of grains and 

vegetables. 

Opposite Coblentz stands Ehrenbreitstein, a much 
more imposing place than its pictures would indicate. 
It is called the Gibraltar of Germany, and with its 
walls and turrets of stone covering the entire hill 
from base to summit, it is indeed a formidable forti- 
fication. 

From this point on begin the castles, or ruins of 
castles, of the old robber barons who swept the river 
in the old days and pounced down upon everything 
that passed that was able to pay a cent of toll. 
Though the castles for the most part have vanished, 
the robbers have merely descended the hills and 
opened hotels along the river, where they continue 
to prey upon travelers. One must step up to the 
captain’s office to settle fully prepared to dispute and 
to hold one’s own; otherwise one must recross the 
frontier at once in order to save anything from the 
wreck of one’s letter of credit. 

Stolzenfels, below Coblentz, is a castle in very 
good repair,—it may be recognized by a painting on 
the wall toward the river, the figures in which can 
be made out with a glass. It represents the recep- 
tion given to an English princess who was once en- 
tertained there. Marksburg, the Two Brothers, the 
Mouse, the Cat, and the Rheinfels come in easy suc- 
cession, and are pointed out by the attendants onthe 


| steamer. 


At the Lorelei Rock every one crowds to the 
boat’s edge to look up at the spot celebrated in song 
and legend. It is merely a bold promontory, at 
whose very feet small boats are made fast to the 
shore with perfect safety. A tunnel has been cut 
through the rock, and the whistle of trains has taken 
the place of the Lorelei song. 

At the Mouse tower of Bishop Hatto, on its low 
island, just before we reach Bingen, people rush to 
the other side of the boat with equal interest. Ko- 
daks come out, and while the little machines are tak- 
ing the view we are impressing it on our memories 
for future recollection. The advantage of the Kodak 
is that you can show your pictures to other people. 

Bingen itself, embalmed in Mrs. Norton’s poem 
of the “ Soldier of the Legion,” is a pretty town, with 
a handsome castle and lovely villas in the outskirts. 
Not far beyond, at Niederwald, is the new statue of 
Germania, standing on a high hill, outlined against 
the sky. 

Here the fine scenery ends, and we make our en- 
try into Mayence between low shores, with the new 
moon shining behind us and the western sky still 


colored with the sunset. 
Mary W. PLUMMER. 


“Tre heart has its arguments with which the un- 


and admired the island convent of Nounenwerth, | derstanding is not acquainted.” 
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From The American, (Philadelphia). 
THE COLORED PEOPLE OF MARYLAND 
SINCE THE WAR:' 
Tue State of Maryland offers a field which is in some 
respects peculiarly favorable for a study of the 
character and progress of the black man,—or, rather, 
of the “ colored ” man,—for in this case the latter 
term is really the more accurate one, as there are 
comparatively few of the race in the State in whose 
veins there is not a decided admixture of white blood. 
The proportion of colored people to the whole popula- 
tion, also, is unusually large. The author thinks that 
there is not in the country another place where so 
many colored people are living in such narrow 
bounds as in Baltimore city, except, perhaps, Wash- 


| the desire of white people to see their black neigh- 


bors prosper. When a colored citizen, well known 


and highly respected, lost money by an unfortunate 
investment, and was threatened with the loss of his 
hotel, several white fellow-citizens came to his rescue, 


| saying, “It will, never do for Bill —— to fail.” One 


ington. The interest is increased by the situation of | 


the State and its political history. The doubtful 
scale in which the issue of Secession hung for a time, 
and the fact that the State was one of the few to 
which the Emancipation Proclamation did not apply, 


colored man of wide acquaintance and long experience 
estimates the wealth of colored people in the State at 
$2,250,000. Another, the editor of a paper in Balti- 
more, estimates it at from three to four millions. It 
cannot be doubted that they are steadily accumulat- 
ing property. 

One of the most prominent features of life among 
the colored people, and one which provokes a smile, 
is their devotion to “ societies.’ The orders which 
flourish among them, with portentous names, make 
an astonishing list. These are very largerly scriptural. 


| There are the Wise Men, the Nazarites, the Galilean 


were factors of great weight in settling the destiny of 


the race. 

The most striking feature in the history of the 
colored people since the war is the rapidity of their 
advance. Their condition to-day, as described in this 
graphic and interesting account, is little short of 
marvelous, when one considers the fact that it is less 
than a generation since their emancipation. Then, 
too, this advance has been made in the face of a 


prejudice which, however gently it may be described, 


is even yet sufficiently strong. The opposition to 
granting to the negro the political rights given him 
by the Fifteenth Amendment may be imagined from 
the fact that when Governor Bowie vetoed a bill for 
the incorporation of Chestertown, in Kent county, 
which allowed white voters only, because of its con- 
flict with the Amendment, sixteen members of the 
Legislature indulged in a vain effort to pass the bill 
over his veto. It must be admitted, indeed, that the 
political status of the colored man is the most un- 
satisfactory feature of his condition. In that he has 
made, apparently, least progress. While the methods 
of the more Southern States have perhaps not been 
employed, yet means have been found to draw him 
to the conclusion that fighting for his rights did not 
pay ; that the way for him to get ahead was to stick 
to work, to take the place assigned him, and to leave 
politics to the white people. For some reason it 
always appears that colored men in politics do not 
“get on.” 

In material progress, however, the state of affairs 
is very different,—partly, no doubt, because in this 
way the negro has had the real sympathy and help 
of the white people. A prominent colored clergy- 
man, well aquainted with the whole State, when 
asked if his people had made much progress, an- 
swered that they had made the progress of fifty years 
in twenty-five. In one ofthe country towns one man 
it said to have $50,000 in casa ; one of the best jewelry 
stores belongs to another; a third has the best trade 
in beef in the town. Many indications are given of 


1 Notes on the Progress of the Colored People in Maryland 
Since the War. By Jeffrey R. Brackett, Ph. D. Pp. 96. Balti- 
more: Publication Agency of the Johns Hopkins University. 


Fishermen, the Sons and Daughters of Moses (the 
colored man is more gallant than his white brother 
in respect of his ‘‘ lodge,” and admits the sisters to 
membership), the Sons and Daughters of Ezekiel, 
Queens of Night, Hosts of Israel, and others too 
numerous to mention. These are not, however, to 
use a negro expression, “all foolishness,” but are 
largely “ beneficial” societies, the advantage of which, 
especially to a race so apt to be improvident, cannot 
be denied. These various “ temples” and “ castles” 
and “ pastures ” form a great feature in the social and 
semi-religious life of the race. The negro mind is 
naturally very susceptible to pageants and regalia, to 
imposing ceremonials and high-sounding names. It 
is said, however, that extravagance, both ceremonial 
and financial, in the matter of societies, is rapidly be- 
coming modified, and that the present tendency is 
toward greater sobriety. ‘“ A few years ago there 
were the street parades and ostentatious funeral pro- 
cessions,—‘ when the death of a member, occasionally,’ 
said a colored man with a smile, ‘ was a godsend toa 
society. There were sermons constantly being 
preached to special bodies, calling out the young and 
old of both sexes on Sunday night, in expensive 
regalia. All this has been much given up; and there 
is every reason to believe that experience and educa- 
tion will have the same effect here that they have 
had in the religious life of the colored people, that 
useless forms will be more and more thrown aside. 
In as far as the societies can become purely bene- 
fical, with strict business management, in so far they 
will meet the approval of all, and be of the greatest 
help to the race.” 

In several important ways there has ceased to be 
any systematic discrimination against the colored 
people. The public libraries of Baltimore are open 
to them. In the theatres they are commonly ad- 
mitted to the galleries, but not to the floor of the 
house. The street cars, aftera contest of some length, 
have ceased to discriminate, and now admit white 


| and colored passengers alike. The State Medical 


Society admits colored physicians, and “there are 
now three colored doctors in Baltimore members of 
it.” A leader among them bears witness to the pro- 
fessional courtesy with which he is treated by the 
white doctors. Several of them have offered him the 
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use of their laboratories ; consultations have been 
freely given when asked, and he is soon to present a 
report on a matter of interest at a meeting of the 
Society. No medical college in Maryland, however, 
has yet opened its doors to colored students; but the 
medical instruction of the Johns Hopkins University 
is to be open to all alike. It is interesting to note 
that at a mass meeting of the colored people, in 1875, 
resolutions of gratitude to Johns Hopkins were pass- 
ed, for his great gifts to the public,in which white 
and colored were both to share. “ Every man and 


woman rose as the vote was taken, that ‘we will | 


teach our children to do honor to his memory when 
we shall have passed away.’” 


In 1885, after a contest of some years, the Supreme | 


Court of the State decided that colored men properly 
qualitied must be admitted to the bar, and “ there are 
now five colored lawyers in Baltimore, young, in- 
telligent, progressive men, bidding fair to be success- 
ful in their profession. They bear witness to the 
professional courtesy. shown them by all decent 
lawyers.” Atthetime the matter was being agitated, 


the Baltimore Sun remarked that “sooner or later | 


all restrictions on freedom of citizenship must dis- 
appear, and there is no reason why the legal profes- 
sion should be the last to recognize the inevitable.” 
In spite of these wise words, however, the State bar 
was not finally opened to colored men until 1888. 

In regard to education the race have had “‘a hard 
row to hoe,” and their wonderful courage and per- 
sistence in securing school facilities, against the oppo- 
sition and prejudice which they have had to over- 
come, bear touching witness to their appreciation of 
its value. In 1868 a new school law ordered a tax of 
ten cents on the hundred dollars for State school 
purposes, and provided that the taxes paid by colored 
persons should be used to maintain colored schools. 
These schools had no other support except voluntary 
private contributions. The utter insufficiency of such 
provision, in a State where the body of the colored 


population was very poor, will easily be seen. In | 


1872 the State ordered that there should be at least 
one school for colored children in each 
district, if the attendance averaged fifteen, to be kept 
open for full terms ; and appropriated $50,000 yearly 


for colored schools, in addition to the tax paid by | 
In 1878 $100,000 was added to this 


colored people. 
amount. In 1888 the rate of school tax was raised 
one-half cent, and the appropriation for colored 
schools increased to $125,000, or as much of the in- 
crease as the tax might give over $500,000. This, 
while a great advance, is still very insufficient, and 
is largely supplemented by schools supported by the 


colored people themselves and by friends of the race, | 


especially in Baltimore. Some of the best schools, 
including the Baltimore normal school for colored 
teachers, had their orgin in work done during the 
war, and in the years following it, by interested per- 
sons in the North, and by the Freedmen’s Bureau. 
It was not until 1888 that colored teachers were 
employed in the public schools for colored children, 
though a number of colored persons had passed the 
Board of Examinations. In that year, however, an 
ordinance was passed by the city, making appropria- 


election | 
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tions for a new colored school, and providing that 
thereafter colored teachers should be employed in all 
colored schools, after passing the same examinations 
as the whites. The colored schools are crowded, and 
the interest of the race in education is strong and 
persistent. 

The steady advance of the colored people in in- 
dependence and strength of character is remarkable. 
They have come to see that their position depends 
upon themselves, and are working with great energy 
for their own improvement. The childlike traits 
natural to the ex-slave are disappearing, and in their 
place are growing the qualities of a self-dependent 
race. If there still remain defects of character born 
of an era of slavery and degradation, the natural 
comment would be that it is remarkable, not that 
such defects should exist, but that in so short a 
period of freedom so many of them should have been 
replaced by so much that is strong and noble. 

BH. ¥. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
Nepsraska Half-Year’s Meeting will be held at Genoa 
on Second-day, Eighth month 25th, at ll a. m., the 
meeting of Ministers and Elders the Seventh-day pre- 
ceding at 2 p. m., Meetings for Worship on First-day 
at the usual hour. The Albion train leaves Colum- 
bus for Oconee, Monroe, and Genoa at 6.25 a. m., and 
2.15 p. m., connecting with East and West trains on 
the U. P.R. R. Passengers from Lincoln by 9.10 a.m. 
train to Valley, connect; or by the Lincoln and 
Sioux City at 3.15 p. m., to Oconee only. Friends 
coming had better notify in time either of the under- 
signed of the Committee of Arrangements in order 
that they may be met at the stations, and be sure to 
take receipts from the Agent when paying their fare,so 
as to have the benefit of any reduction on their return. 

Wm. Webster, Monroe, Platte county; Isaiah 
Lightner, Matson, Platte county; Wm. E. Walton, 
Genoa, Nance county ; Geo. 8S. Truman, Genoa,—all 
Nebraska. 

—Western Quarterly Meeting was held at Lon- 
dongrove on the 22d ult. A large number of people 
gathered in the old meeting-house and the gospel 
word was freely given forth to the encouragement 
of many present. Isaac Hicks, of Westbury, L. I., 
and Charles Bond and wife of Abington Quarter, also 
several Friends belonging in that locality, testified to 
the Eternal Power which visits every human soul 
and which will, if heeded, bring to each his highest 
peace, even the joy that never has an end. In the 
meeting for business the Report of the Temperance 
Committee was read and united with, and it was 
agreed to raise a small sum of money for their use. 

—At Birmingham Monthly Meeting, at West 
Chester, Seventh month 20th, Lydia H. Price re- 
turned a minute granted her for service in the late 
New York Yearly Meeting, and in meetings compos- 
ing it, with a grateful sense of satisfaction in the ac- 
complishment of her work therein. She also was 
given a minute to attend and appoint meetings with- 
in the limits of Abington and Bucks Quarterly Meet- 
ings. 
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—Concord Quarterly Meeting was held at Darby, 
on Third-day of this week, the 29th instant, and was 
an occasion of unusual interest. Margaret Howard 
Margaretta Walton, and Elizabeth Lloyd were among 
the strangers in attendance, who were called into 
gospel service with much acceptance. Other minis- 
ters of our own Quarter, also present,were givep mes- 
sages of love for the meeting, and the general feel- 
ing was that seldom is there such a tender and re- 
freshing outpouring. In the meeting for business 
the report of the Temperance Committee was found 
encouraging, and the Committee was continued for 
further service. m 


A POEM BY ALICE B. HAVEN. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
I ENCLOSE a copy of a beautiful little poem by Alice 
B. Haven, the manuscript of which was recently 
given me by her sister, and which, she says, has 
never been published. It is entitled: 
FULL TIDE. 

Now rising and swelling and flowing, 

Till brimming its emerald rim, 

The sheltering shore that enfolds it, 

The strong, steady tide has come in. 


No roughness, no waves, no upheaving, 
No foam on its still, pulsing breast, 

No dash of a turbulent spirit, 

No sobs of forgotten unrest. 


Fair, clear to the kiss of the sunshine 
It rises and yearns to receive, 

Then breaks into tremulous sparkling, 
The giory it longed to achieve. 


Content but to mirror that glory, 
To shadow the hue of the sky, 
To curb all its strength into stillness, 
And full in its splendor to lie. 


Thus clear to the depths of its nature, 
Thus strong in its perfect repose,— 

Thus pulsing and yearning and sparkling 
The tide of my spirit now flows. 


From thee come the radiance and glory 
That thrill all my being to-day, 

I live but to mirror thy brightness, 
And shine in thy smiling alway. 

The italics are mine; I felt that I could not per- 
mit a careless reading of that line, so full of meaning. 
There is always something so grand and inspiring in 
force controlled, and especially when under the con- 
trol of the Divine Spirit. To those who are so- 
journing near the sea, I thought this poem might 
come with fresh significance. 

Ar, 

Highland Park, Iil., Seventh month, 1890. 


TO A SAD LITTLE GIRL. 


You say you are ugly, and you are afraid 
That nobody loves you, sad little maid; 
For people whisper, with lip a-curl, 

As you pass by, ‘“ What an ugly girl!” 
Ah, well, my dear, if you mope and fret, 
Your ugly face will be uglier yet. 

Let me tell you the secret without delay 
Of growing beautiful day by day. 
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’Tis a secret old as the world is old, 
But worth in itself a mine of gold: 
Beauty of soul is beauty of face, 

For inward sweetness makes outward grace. 


There is the secret, simple and true ; 

Now prove what its wisdom can do for you. 

Fill up your heart with thoughts most sweet, 

Bidding all others at once retreat, 

And these sweet thoughts will grow like seeds, 

And bloom into beautiful words and deeds, 

And soon, very soon, they will leave their trace 

Of loveliness on your ugly face ; 

The lines will be softer on cheek and brow, 

Bright smiles will shine where tears are now; 

Your eyes will sparkle, and some blest power 

Will make you lovelier every hour. 

Just try it, my dear; begin to-day 

To do kind things in the kindest way— 

To kindly think and to kindly speak, 

To be sweet-tempered, gentle, and meek. 

Then never again shall you need be afraid 

That nobody loves you, sad little maid. 

Opinions will change, with a pleasant whirl, 

And all will think, “ What a charming girl!” 
—Emma C. Dowd, in Harper’s Young People. 


RESPONSIBILITIES TO EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES. 


Upon the tomb of one of the grandest men who ever 
lived is the inscription, “To Castile and Leon Colum- 
bus has given a new world.’”’ In this great America 
which he discovered, another world has been given 
to you,—the boys and girls of the nineteenth century. 
Each one of you is entitled to help himself to as 
large a share as you choose to take in the most glori- 
ous province on the face of the earth,—the boundless 
domain of Education. 

You very often hear you elders comparing the 
present with the past. ‘‘ When I wasa boy,” says 
white-haired grandpa, leaning on his cane, “ we had 
only two books in the house,—the Bible and Web- 
ster’s spelling-book. I learned to read at night, after 
all the farm chores were done, by the light of the 
logs burning in the fire-place.” ‘“ When I was a girl,” 
says grandma, beaming through her spectacles, “I 
had only two calico dresses, one for Sunday, with 
cowhide shoes and woolen mittens, while a cornstalk 
doll was all I had to play with.” Very likely you 
look with pity,—and perhaps with considerable con- 
tempt for the times which they describe,—upon the 
poor souls who lived in such a beggarly and be- 
nighted condition. 

But, beggarly as it may have been, they were 
really rich in their possessions and fortunate in their 
surroundings compared to still more distant ances- 
tors. Think of the dark days when books were so 
rare that the cost of one equaled the price of a house ; 
when persons of the highest rank and most import- 
ant station could neither read nor write, and many 
priests had never in their lives even seen a copy of 
the Bible ; when men lived in huts, and wore the skins 
of wild beasts, and eat raw the roots they dug out of 
the earth. It is almost impossible for us to imagine 
what the world was like in those days, or even in 
grandpa’s and grandma’s day, before there was such a 





thing as a steam-engine, or a sewing-machine, or a 
telegraph wire ; before a railroad had been built, or a 
steamboat had crossed the water, or a horse-car had 
been used ; before there was such a thing as a water 
faucet, or a gas jet, or even matches to light it with 
if there had been ; before sidewalks were laid, and 
paved streets opened, and free schools established ; 
before libraries and museums and art galleries and 


for every body’s benefit. It fairly takes our breath 
away when we try to imagine what the world would 
be without these things with which we are so famil- 


iar, and which seem necessary for every hour of our | provement in the work of man’s hands. 
existence, yet which a hundred years ago,—some of | 
them even fifty years ago,—would have seemed | 


wilder than the wildest fairy story ever written. | 


And as the tallow candle is a poor affair compared to 
our modern electric light, so is the grandeur of our 


glory which the coming century will bring. 
not at all improbable that the children born a bun- 


we call that of our grandfathers. 

Never before were there so many, so large, and so 
perfectly equipped school-houses, with every possible 
comfort and convenience, where even the slope of 
the desk, the height of the chair, and the shading 
of the windows have all been made a study, that 
the pupil may be saved from annoyances of any kind. 
Teachers were never before so well fitted for their 
work, selected with so much care, or so well paid for 
their services. Never before were there so few rods 
and rules, so much liberty and kindness. Even 
books, pencils, paper,—everything needed by the 


pupil,—are in most of our large cities furnished with- | 


out the expenditure of a penny by him or his par- 
ents. These, too, are all the best of their kind, 
Hundreds of men and women have for years labored 
to make text-books so clear and simple that the 


pupil can almost learn from them without a teacher. | 


The most modern dictionaries, the most comprehen- 


delicate and 
scopes, electric and magnetic batteries,—all these are 


within reach of his hand for him to use as though 
they were)is own. 


Nor is reading, writing, and arithmetic considered, | 


as in “the good old times,” all that is necessary or 
desirable. 
world, the language and literature of all other people, 
become acquainted with all the trees in the forest 
and the flowers in the field, with the stone in the 
quarry and the stars in the sky, with all animals and 
insects, with the navigation of the sea, the surveying 
of the Jand, the art of writing, of farming, of build- 


ing, of engineering, of manufacturing; he can study | 


law, medicine, theology, philosophy ; and for every 
one of these various lines of work he shall have the 
best books, the best teachers, “ without money and 
without price.” Is it not a “ glorious time to live in” 
—and to labor in? Nor is this all. It has been 
proved by experiments in this later day that the 
average boy and girl can be taught to sing and to 
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| 


| these two talents. 
books and papers and magazines and lectures and ex- | 


hibitions and excursions abounded on all sidesand | 





He may study the history of the whole | so completely within the reach of every human be- 








draw as naturally and easily as they can be taught 
the multiplication table—it is only necessary to be- 
gin early enough. Think what a new world of pure 
pleasure—to say nothing of profit—is thus given to 
every school child! He may not bea great musician 


or a great artist, but he can certainly get and give a 
great deal of enjoyment from the development of 
It is almost equivalent to giving 


him added senses. 
But all these schools, text-books, and appliances 


have not come to us like the rain from heaven, or 
| grown up like the grass under our feet. 


Only from 
the thoughts of man’s head has there come any im- 
Thousands 
of unselfish mortals have patiently toiled that these 
things might be. ‘ Other men labored, and we have 
entered into their labors.’ We are easily reaping 
the rich harvest for which they painfully sowed the 


| seed. They thought and studied and experimented, 
present century compared to the greatness and the | 


It is | 


often with no desire for reward, in sickness, poverty, 
and discouragement, sometimes dying not only pen- 


| niless and obscure, but, like Columbus, misjudged 


dred years from now will call our time benighted, as | and maltreated, comforted, however, by the convic- 


| tion that the world would be better because they had 


lived in it. They lost their life that we “ might have 
life, and more abundantly.” 

It is to these great souls that you and I,in com- 
mon with all the rest of the world, are personally in- 
debted. It is not in our power to pay them for what 
they have done for us ; but our philosopher Emerson 
has told us just how the debt can be dischared. “ In 


| the order of nature, we cannot render benefits to 


those from whom we receive them, or only seldom ; 
but the benefit we receive must be rendered again, 
deed for deed, cent for cent, to sombody. He is great 
who confers the most benefits. He is base, and that 
is the one base thing in the universe, who receives 
favors and renders none.” Evidently, then, we are 


| to pay our debt to the past by benefiting the present 
. and the future. 


This arrangement is simple and sat- 


isfactory. We are to do unto others as we have been 


| done by. “ Freely we have received,” we must there- 
sive cyclopzedias, the most elaborate maps, the most | 


costly apparatus,—microscopes, tele- | 


fore “‘ freely give.” 
us to do this. 
to hinder, us. 


It has been made very easy for 
Everything conspires to help, nothing 
If it is through education that all our 


| benefits have come, it is only by the same agency 


that still greater advantages can be secured; and 
never before in all the history of the world was this 
education so universal, so thorough, so varied, and 


ing. It has given the race a new world, indeed, of 
opportunities, privileges, and pleasures. “This is a 


| glorious time to live in, if we could only catch the 


cue of it!” declared the late President Garfield, and 


did he not say truly? The cue is to be caught by 
the average girl and boy of to-day. “Oh, if I could 
have had such chances when I was young!” is a 
thought which comes into the head oftener than it 
comes out of the mouth, for age knows that often- 
times it has little influence with youth. There are 
hundreds of young people unconscious of their great 
obligations, neglectful of their great opportunities. 
There comes only too surely a day of reckoning, 
when the class is dismissed for the last time, when 
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they step out of the schoolroom to step into the 
ranks of the world’s workers, only to find how poorly 
they are prepared to fill even a humble place among 
them. Our business colleges and evening schools 
count among their students many who, undervaluing 
the educational opportunities offered them in youth, 
are forced, in the few hours belonging to them after 
their daily work is done, to make up slowly and 
painfully for time and chances which they have so 
foolishly lost. 

If education alone has brought about whatever 
improvement has been made in the condition of the 
world, it is plain that to that same agency we must 
look for the further improvement that we are sure 
must come. It is, then, upon the school boys and 
girls of to-day, so rich in the legacies of the past, so 
blessed with opportunities in the present, that the 
world must depend for its progress in the future. Do 
not yield to the frequent temptation to waste any of 
the time or means so lavishly bestowed upon you. 
Do not shrink from hard work or the drudgery 
which is necessary in all earnest undertakings. Make 
the most and best of yourselves, not only for your- 
selves, though you will be richly recompensed in that 
direction, but for the sake of others whose lives can 
be made brighter and better by your efforts, as your 
lives have been by those who in their day and ac- 
cording to their opportunity labored so faithfully for 
you. From those to whom much has been given 
much may reasonably be expected. Do not defraud 
yourselves or the world.—C. B. LeRow, in Christian 
Union. 


WOMEN AND INDUSTRY. 


From time to time the Massachusetts Bureau of Sta- 
tistics of Labor has devoted a good deal of attention 
to the employment of women. The subjects of fac- 
tory life, of domestic labor, of the health of various 
employments, and of hours of labor with reference to 
women have all received attention. Articles of his- 
toric interest in relation to factory labor and the 
working-girls of Boston have also engaged the atten- 
tion of the Bureau. In its report for 1889, the pres- 
ence of women in industry is viewed from two stand- 
points ;—first, as partners and stockholders in manu- 
facturing and mechanical industries, and second as 
emoloyees in gainful pursuits in all branches of in- 
dustry. The array of figures and facts is an interest- 
ing one, and will well repay the student of social and 
industrial development. 

Taking eighty-three representative industries of 
Massachusetts, we find that of every sixteen partners 
in the State, one is a woman. In the same indus- 
tries, the proportion of female stockholders in manu- 
facturing corporations is more than one-fourth. The 
aggregate business influence of women on the basis 
of numbers, whether as partners or stockholders, is a 
little less than one-fifth. 

Turning now to women as employees, taking, as 
previously, figures based on the census of 1885, it is 
found that the percentage of women engaged in gain- 
ful pursuits is 29.82 of the total female population 
against 21.33 per cent. in 1875, showing a gain of 8.49 
percent. There has been an absolute gain of women 
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in industry of 6.57 per cent., and an industrial dis- 
placement of an equal percentage of men, though it 
cannot be said that this displacement is owing to the 
increase of women workers, as other economical 
causes may have operated to produce the result. In 
1875 there were nineteen branches of occupation in- 
cluded in the classification in which women were not 
employed. In the next ten years women had gained 
a representation in twelve of them. The occupations 
in which women have not entered are the army, 
the navy, cement, lime, and plaster works, the mak- 
ing of concrete walks and paving, dyestuffs, gas, and 
residual productions, railroad construction. The re- 
port also adds artificial teeth and dental work. 
Though this may have been true in 1885, it is not 
true now; for a few weeks ago, as already noted in 
these columns, a woman graduated from the Boston 
Dental College with high honors at the head of her 
class, and other women students are pursuing the 
full course. So widespread has become the active 
presence of women in industry that there are 4,467 
branches of occupation in which women are engaged. 

An important question arises as to the influence 
of these occupations upon the health of women, and 
upon home or conjugal life. The report has recog- 
nized its importance, and gathered interesting facts 
to answer it. A comparison of the age period of wo- 
men and men in industry shows, as we might expect, 
that marriage is the great cause that depletes the 
number of women in industry. “ Thus,” says the re- 
port, ‘the permanency of women in industry is as a 
class, and not as individuals, Large numbers are mar- 
ried and leave their employments, but their places 
are filled by younger women, who, in turn, are mar- 
ried and leave the field open for others.” 

Summing up the conclusions of the report, Mr. 
Wadlin says: “The figures given and comparisons 
made in relation to births, marriages, and deaths, 
show conclusively that the presence of women in in- 
dustry has not decreased the number of births or mar- 
riages, nor increased the number of deaths; for fifty 
cities and towns, having large percentages of women 
at work, with 64.39 per cent. of the total population, 
had 69.99 per cent. of the total number of births, 
69.18 per cent. of the whole number of marriages, and 
but 63.53 per cent. of the total number of deaths.” 

Thus far the social calamities predicted from en- 
larging the range of occupations for women have not 
visited us, nor are they likely to come. We are 
forced to believe that women in intellectual and in- 
dustrial as well as the social life is to be a greater fac- 
tor than ever in modern civilization.—Christian Reg- 
ister. 


A smootH sea never made a skillful mariner, 
neither do uninterrupted prosperity and success 
qualify any one for usefulness and happiness. The 
storms of adversity, like the storms of the ocean, 
arouse the faculties,and excite the invention, pru- 
dence, skill, and fortitude of the voyager. 


FINALLY, be ye all of one mind, having compas- 
sion one of another; love as brethren ; be pitiful ; be 
courteous.—JI. Peter 3: 8. 





